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" you are the best doctor he has ever had." So
far from finding cause for offence in her brother's
relations with Sand, Ludwika appears to have
been a conciliatory force. Indeed, Sand decided
that Ludwika was far more progressive than her
brother, and that it was thanks to her that
Chopin, without knowing it, had discarded
all his prejudices. George Sand wrote fimmedi-
ately to her friend, Mme Marliani, to let
her know of this remarkable and unconscious
conversion.

As we shall see later, the conversion was but
the prelude to a complete rupture. Meanwhile
Chopin's malady continued to make its slow and
deadly advance, and both he and George Sand
tried to keep the secret. He did not want her to
worry about his health ; she, on the other hand,
managed to secure information about his condi-
tion without his knowledge, and did all she could
to prevent him hearing the disquieting news. He
was very ill during the winter of 1845 and the
following spring, but he followed his usual plans
and gave a dinner-party to a few friends (including
Pauline Viardot and Delacroix) before prepar-
ing for yet another summer at Nohant. When he
arrived there, the house was pervaded by a
strangeness. Thinking that he would defeat it so,
he rearranged his furniture. But the atmosphere
remained. Somehow it was associated with an
intense longing to see his sister and loved ones
again* <e I have always one foot with you/* he
wrote to Ludwika and her husband, " and the